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During the Portuguese expedition his "chaplayne" from aboard
the Edward Bonaventure wrote him, together with commendation
of Captain Ward, a report on the health and discipline of the men
and the state of the ships, assuring him that
"we have daily morning and evening prayer, besides other
special prayers at other times of the day. Every Sunday I
preach, and after dinner we have conference in the scriptures,
wherein the mariners, who never heard sermons in their lives,
are marvellously delighted."
Robert may not have been personally addicted to prayer, but
his correspondence shows him strongly attached to the moral as
well as to.the material welfare of the seamen whose efficiency
owed no less to their pride in the flag under which they sailed and
the cause of militant protestantism which they represented than
to the treasure they meant to bring home.
In fact, reflecting upon the activities of Robert in general, one
finds it next to impossible to draw the line between his public and
his private self. On the occasion of his going to Warwick in his
capacity of regional magnate, to receive the title-deed of the house
he was to establish as a hospital, he put the Bailiff through a long
and searching examination on the state of the town's textile
industry, ranging with intimate knowledge over the problems of
raw materials, skilled labour and competition, and ending with
a promise to look into the possibility of obtaining governmental
assistance. Merely on his way to a holiday and cure he would
look shrewdly round him and write Burghley informative letters,
describing economic conditions and popular religious and political
feelings in the country through which he had passed. Much has
been madeof Elizabethan versatility, not enough of the underlying
Elizabethan unity. This was the form it took. The energy and
enthusiasm with which the Queen's servants pursued their diverse
and individual interests somehow radiated over the whole field of
national activity . , . in time of national need so intensely as to
transform their very dissensions jnto an added potential of force.
It is this quality in even rampant egotists like Robert Dudley
which perhaps explains why the public business of the reign was,
despite many glaring failures, characterised by so much and such
conspicuous success, ,